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Some  brief  extracts  follow  from   L.   Mumford's   Whither
Honolulu? y which deals especially with Park Planning.
A weakness of a vague programme of park development is that,
with each area crying for special attention, with each recreation
purpose demanding its special tribute, it is difficult to put through
any single job systematically. One of the weaknesses in urban
psychology is that the city man, in our day, has accustomed himself
to dealing only in finished products, ignorant of the long period
of growing and processing that must take place before the can or
the package or the machine reaches him. He often displays a certain
impatience over the unfinished, based upon ignorance and the failure
to understand nature's slow processes. While much can be done,
perhaps, by way of public education to make the urban intelligence
appreciate the need for time in perfecting a park or any other
structure, it is advisable to meet the city man's impatience at least
half-way. A scattering of half-developed parks is not so impressive
as a single park that has been brought to a state of completion.
While such a development must not sacrifice real efficiency to effect,
the demonstrative value of a perfected work, in arousing popular
demand, must not be overlooked.
No adequate park programme can be laid down until certain
necessary statistical information has been collected. What is needed
is a block-by-block canvass of neighbourhoods to establish the
number of families, the number of people per block, the number
of children, the age distribution of all the people surveyed, and
finally their present recreational preferences. The reason for such
a survey becomes plain as soon as one sets out the requirements of
a broadly organised park system, as contrasted with a mere collection
of publicly owned open spaces. As Olmsted pointed out two
generations ago, park areas should grade upward from the immediate
patch of open space around the individual house or group of houses
to the widest and most comprehensive regional recreational uses,
drawing upon the inhabitants of many communities. The core of
such a development is obviously the individual garden. Within
the residential block there should be small enclosed play areas for
the play of little children directly under the eyes of their mothers:
a sand pile, a board, a few sturdy boxes are almost all that is needed
by way of equipment. The proper design of residential blocks
involves the correct placing and hedging of such a play area.
The provision of mtra-urban parks in long strips has the excellent
effect of spreading park services over a wider area; while, at the
same time, it avoids the vice of parks like Central Park in New
York, of taking too large a chunk out of the urban building area
and more or less blocking its articulated development. The pro-
vision of a master plan which will not merely record the existing
development of the city but which will indicate the lines of future
development, both in space and time, is a further step in arriving
at an effective scheme of city development. Such a plan is not to
be regarded as a monument, for ever fixed and inflexible. It is
rather to be looked upon as an instrument of orderly thought, open